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SEA uo decrel! 


EVERY WEAVER 










HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Are the highest in quality, the most beautiful in 
color and the richest in textures— yet cost no more. 


A complete stock, in a wide range of weights, 
sizes, textures and colors, ready for prompt 
shipment at all times. 








Directions for making place 
mats are given in Lily’s Practical 
Weaving Suggestions, Vol. 1-57. 
If you are not already receiving 
this bulletin, send 25¢ for copy. 


: 








NEW ITEMS ~ 


Lily Soft Twist Cotton—unmercerized. Art. 108: For drapery and upholstery 
fabrics in 18 fast colors. 


Lily Jute-Tone, Art. 47 for weaving, hooking, crocheting and braiding 
—in 16 decorator colors. 


New colors in linen yarns! Write for samples— 


Onder all your supplies from .. 


... the Handweaver’s Headquarters 
LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. HWB Shelby, N. C. 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


FOR 


HANDLOOM WEAVING 


METLON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARNS 


LANE LOOMS 


PORTABLE - JACK TYPE 
COUNTER BALANCE 


Before you buy - see the new 
PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM 
Write us for the name of your nearest sales | 
outlet and demonstrator 


Send 35¢ for yarn samples 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


Dept. M. 129 South St., Bostonll, Mass. 
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ALICE SLONE: 


Mountain School Builder 


by VIRGINIA MATTHIAS 


Educational pioneers are 
still at work in remote 
areas. Here is howa 
teacher helped a commun- 
ity build its own school. 
Its newest building is 
shown at right. 





LOTTS CREEK COMMUNITY SCHOOL in the hamlet of 

Cordia, Kentucky, is really what its name indicates: a 
school for the community. It draws children not only from its own 
thirteen-mile valley but also from tiny settlements on Clear Creek, 
Defeated, Cutshin, and other tributary streams. And it draws their 
fathers and mothers, too. The kitchen and dining room of the girls' 
dormitory welcome the whole neighborhood. 

Church and missionary groups meet here, and ladies' so- 
cieties; there is talk of using the school for religious retreats and 
as a youth center. In January of 1957, thousands of hot meals were 
sent from the big coal stove in the kitchen all up and down the flood- 
devastated valley, even as far as Hazard, twelve miles away. 

Many community parties are held at the school, to which 
the mothers bring great bundles and pails of food. On Thanksgiving, 
people are here all day long, cooking food, holding religious services, 
playing games. The Christmas season is happy, too, for gifts have 
come from many states to be stored in Santa Claus House and later 
packed for the children of Lotts Creek and of Scuddy, Happy, Vest, 
and other one- or two-room schools of the neighborhood. Perhaps, 
indeed, the strongest feature of this school is its closeness to the 
community. 





A remarkable thing, almost contradictory, about this 
community school is that in 1933 it was born out of a dissention, a 
feud, between the families of the creek; and that for many years it 
existed and even grew under threat of dismemberment by the two = ( 
factions, the Upcreekers and the Downcreekers. 

Now in 1957, showing no signs of a feud, Lotts Creek 
School is a combination grade and high school of over 200 pupils, 
supported not by the county alone but partly by gifts from people 
outside the community who know that by helping Lotts Creek they 
are helping all of America. How did this little school happen to be 
here on the hillside? The story goes back nearly a lifetime. 

It goes back to the childhood of Alice Slone, the founder 
and present director, then a small girl living on Caney Creek in the 
mountains of eastern Kentucky. 
Even today it is hard to reach 
Caney Creek, though there is 
a road now winding up through 
the hills from Hindman—the 
last two miles leading sudden- 
ly into the hollows, then up 
over the ledges, and finally 
down over the rock to the 
Creek, to a small high school 
of split-stone, a tiny junior 
college of rough lumber, a 
country store, and a dozen 
unpainted houses behind the 
maples and spruce-pines. 

But when Alice Slone : iil 
was a child there was no high pee ogg ey ip ae 5 hove — | 





school, no junior college, no 
store, not even a road. Anyone who went out into the world to Hind- 
man — and where else would one go? — went on foot or on mule. 
This is not to say that the Slone family, in this mountain 
settlement, was ignorant or even uncultured. It was a reading 
family: the father and mother and eight children. If they couldfind 
nothing else to read, they could always find newspapers. Alice 
remembers walking eight miles to Hindman to buy newspapers— 
of any date at all. With them the family papered the walls of their e q 
home, and the children stood by the walls and read every word. 
After the father's death, seventeen-year-old Commodore supported 
the family by teaching in a log schoolhouse with long benches for 


desks. 
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When Alice had reached the fourth grade, a great event 
happened. A "'foreigner,'' Mrs. Lloyd, arrived in the settlement. 
She started a bigger and better school, enrolled several Slones 
among her first pupils, and directed the new institution with Boston 
wisdom. 

At the age of fourteen, Alice had completed the seventh 
grade, but Caney Creek had no eighth grade. So Mrs. Lloyd helped 
her to go to Cleveland, Ohio, where she could attend school while 
working for her board and room. Through high school and through 
the College of Education of Ohio State University, Alice earned her 
way. Then, returning for a visit with her family, she yielded to 
Mrs. Lloyd's urging that she teach at the school, which now included 
high school and junior college. In 1932 Alice began her teaching 
career. 

Not yet at Lotts Creek, however, but at Caney Creek, about 
thirty-five miles away. Her sister Bertha was teaching that year in 
a county grade school at Lotts Creek. There was no high school 
within walking distance nor any road for driving. So, 1932 and 1933 
being depression years, adolescent boys engaged in desultory apple 
picking, dabbled in moonshine, and sat on their haunches by the foot- 
paths and the creek bed. Some attended the eighth grade for three 
years just to keep themselves occupied. All the people wanted a 
school, but the Upcreekers and the Downcreekers could not agree on 
a single detail. Bertha Slone told Alice about the situation, and in 
1933 Alice agreed to help Lotts Creek get a high school. 

That very autumn in a loft above the two-room grade school, 
twenty pupils started to study. The teachers were Alice Slone and 
Sue White—the latter a recent graduate from Center College—both of 
whom lived out among the people and served without pay. Before the 
end of the year Alice had got logs cut and placed—had even cut some 
of them herself—for a cabin which was to be the library and teacher- 
age. With WPA funds she hired three Upcreekers and three Down- 
creekers (the feud, of course, necessitated this arithmetic) to finish 
the job. Then she wrote to her friends, asking for books. 

The school could not have continued without at least a little 
money for salaries. Knott County is one of the poorest in Kentucky; 
in 1933 it supported two high schools and was reluctant to take on a 
third. In 1934, however, it did supply one salary. Alice's brother 
Bob was the teacher while Alice administered relief. In the following 
year the county supplied two salaries, each of seventy-five dollars 
for seven months. Keller Whitaker, whom Bertha Slone had married, 
came from Letcher County to have one of them; but he shared it 
with Ernestine Stanford, a volunteer worker. Alice Slone had the 
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other, which she used to buy nails, building materials, food for 
the teachers, and--on the installment plan—a Sears -and-Roebuck 
stove for seven dollars. Other workers gave their time or served 
for half salaries. Bob Slone came and went while he was working 
for a college degree, Keller Whitaker while he attended law school. { 
In other respects than the actual teaching, the school has 
benefited from the good will of interested people. In these early 
days a friend gave $250 towards the science laboratory. The Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Listening Center gave a radio just before its 
first short-wave broadcast from the mountains, a program of folk- 
lore and local color given at Lotts Creek School. The school's 
"mailing list'' has increased from one in 1934 to over 3000 in 1957. 
As the Creek people 
became more sure of the 
school, they wanted to 
help, too. Some children 
had to walk eight miles 
to school; why not build a 
dormitory? One man gave 
some land, another some 
saplings. A few gave a 
day's labor and Alice hired @ 3 
others at a dollar a day, 
paid from her own salary. 
In 1938 a log-house dorm- 
itory was ready for twenty- 
three girls; and since they 
could not pay board, Alice's 
salary fed them. 
The largest addition came fifteen years later: a cement- 
block building for the high school and most of the grades. Creek | 
people helped here, too, some giving their time though most of the 
workers were paid "day labor." But without the help of H. T. McClure, 
a former Berean and retired contractor of New Albany, Indiana, the 
school could not have had this up-to-date building. He supervised the 
work of the Creek men, giving his wisdom and his time. 
Neighbors have given food, even canned it, for the school 
serves a free hot lunch to all pupils as well as three meals a day to 
dormitory students. And even now, teachers and other workers co ) 4 
to live here and have an important though unsalaried part in the pro- 
gram. 





Friends and neighbors gave the logs and 
built the big cabin. 


"Miss Betty,"' who came ten years ago, can see quite a 
difference in Creek manners in this last decade. When Alice was 
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considering a speaker for the commencement exercises of 1947, 
Miss Betty suggested a man outside the Creek area. "Oh, no," 
Miss Slone said. "It must be a mountain man. Outsiders get nerv- 
ous when they're shot at." The exercises were held in the school 

e @ yard and the speaker stood on the steps. From the wagon road 
above, men hostile to education would shoot in the general direc- 
tion of the speaker. They did not intend to hit him; and being good 
shots, they never did. Still an outsider might be nervous. 

In the 1940's Alice Slone hesitated to hold a community get- 
together. As one Creek woman said, "I know thar'll be drinkin', 
but I hope thar won't be no cuttin' and shootin'.'' But now the neigh- 
bors can assemble without fear of each other. There are probably 
several reasons for this change: 

1. Through the influence of the school and community 
the state has built a good road, so that people can 
more easily come out of the "hollers'' to see what 
the outside world is like. 

2. Pupils of the first generation are the parents of the 

present-day pupils. 

3. Small gatherings, gradually increasing in size and 

scope, have lessened animosities. 
a . Now in the school year 1957-58, the grade school has over 
a hundred pupils and the high school 118. The county supplies four 
teachers; but much money must still be raised from private sources. 
| A dormitory is needed for boys, though the girls are well-housed 
in a new one. 
The county bus 
which brings many chil- 
dren to school does not 
go far enough into the 
mountains to get them 
all. To transport those 
’ living farthest away, Miss 
Slone bought a jeep truck 
; and had it made into a bus. 
Every morning it starts » 
at five-thirty, driven by ae 
Woodrow, the neighbor Tine, ‘ E: 
® s who also grows vegeta- < =e 
bles in the school garden, “ie 
guides "Ole Mule" up and 
down the rows, and super- The jeep bus brings high school students 
vises some of the school from the heads of far hollows. 







WELCOME 


fag CORDIA. KY 
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labor. The child whose home is the most distant—eight miles— 
is ready at six. All the way back to school, children are waiting 
for Woodrow. He makes three trips each morning and three a- 
gain each afternoon. 

One can imagine the influence of this little school on the rf ( 
lives of its pupils as well as on the life of the community. Grad- 
uates have become foremen in factories, engineers, teachers; one 
woman studied law. Several teachers in the school are its own 
graduates; and one not only teaches agriculture and typing but acts 
as community and boys' leader. The valley is well on its way out 
of its feuds and its prejudice and its ignorance. # # # # # 


Mrs. Matthias, a long-time student of Appalachian cul- 
ture, writes of her visit to Lotts Creek Community Center. 





The old command car takes “Merry Christmas" to little 
one roam school s. 


KKK 


MOUNTAIN CALM . 


The drouth had lasted for weeks. Crops had failed. 
Animals had languished. Nerves were ragged. Coming home 


from a trip to the county seat, we had given a ride to a . J 4 
neighbor woman from “across the creek.’ In a fretful 
tone I had asked, ‘'Do you think it will ever rain?” 


oe 


““Hit most generally do,’ she replied. 


--K TA 
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FOLK DANCING : 
the Old and the New 


Sarah Gertrude Knott 





Because of the emphasis of the Council upon the folk arts of the 
Appalachian South, we reprint from RECREATION, the magazine of the 
National Recreation Association, this timely article by the founder 
and director of the National Folk Festival. 


THERE HAS BEEN a challenging folk-song-and-dance 

activity in this country during the last two decades. We are 
now much more alive to the value of our rich and varied folk songs, 
music, and dances than we were when the National Folk Festival 
originated in 1934. There is general, current interest in the ques- 
tion, 'What folk songs, dances, and legends can we, in the United 
States, claim as our own?" 

Each year, during the five years that the festival took place 
in Washington, D. C., gay and colorful folk dancers and singers 
from some thirty states assembled in our nation's capital. Most 
were from rural communities. Prominent among the groups who 
originally took part were Indians, British, Irish, French, Germans, 
Spanish-Americans, and Negroes who had inherited their songs and 
dances from forefathers making their homes here in early days. 
Some had created New World songs and dances based upon the old 
patterns, 

From the beginning, the festival also featured worksongs and 
other lore of our cowboys, lumberjacks, sailors, miners, and canal 
builders, who sang as they blazed the trails, sailed the seas, or did 
other work necessary in a young and expanding nation. 

This rather clear-cut pattern grew more complicated, how- 
ever, as it became evident that no longer could the programs include 
only older American groups. There would be value also in claiming, 
cherishing, and trying to preserve the cultural manifestations of the 
newer citizens coming to our shores. 

The last nine festivals, held in St. Louis, have included Jew- 
ish, Polish, Scandinavian, Greek, Lithuanian, Italian, and Filipino 
participants and their heritages. However, there has been contin- 
ued emphasis, as far as possible, on those folk traditions which 
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have been longest rooted in America. 

Until the end of World War II, the development of folk fes- 
tivals and the teaching of folk songs and dances for recreation pur- 
poses was gradual. Local and state festivals were on a modest scalg: 
but when peace came and the long tension lifted, a widespread enth 
siasm burst forth in unparalleled activity and in giant square and folk 
dance federations in a number of states, following the lead of Cali- 
fornia. 

For the past ten years or more each festival has been a law 
unto itself, each reflecting the special interests of the leaders. It 
has been difficult to keep the emphasis where it belongs, to make folk 
festivals reflect the history of our own country and the heart beat of 
our own people. It has been more difficult to avoid having them be- 
come a hodgepodge reflection of many nations, not genuinely expres- 
sive of our own. 

Standardization has been encouraged by certain groups. 
Musical recordings have pushed "live" musicians farther and farther 
into the background. So-called "hillbilly" music floods television and 
radio, confusing the picture and in many instances replacing genuine 
folk music, even in states where the traditional music abounds, 

Although the situation is somewhat discouraging to those 
who have special interest in genuine tradition, it is encouraging an 
hopeful to those who can really appreciate the over-all picture. As 
long as there is hope, plans can be made to channel and help control 
the interest to hold and revive the roots of our folk culture. 

Those who look beneath the surface can see the influence of 
three kinds of present-day leaders interested in folklore. If they 
would join hands for the common good, our folklore could be pre- 
served. The three kinds of leaders are: 


The Purtst. He believes that traditional expressions should not be 
touched unless it is possible to present them in their original state— 
what he considers the genuinely authentic form. The purist is, of 
course, highly important because he helps to set a goal at which to 
aim. While a festival seldom altogether measures up to his standard , 
it comes nearer because he exists. 

The For-Fun-Only Leader. He has no regard for folk expression except 
to meet immediate needs for recreation and fun. Often this kind of 
leader has no qualms about changing traditional forms, has no spec 
ial knowledge of the past or potential future value of any phase of 
folklore. However, if this type of leader does no more than lighten 
the load and relieve the tension felt today, he is still serving a very 


real purpose. 
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The Middle-Ground Leader. He finds real satisfaction in following the 
traditional as closely as possible in form, substance, and spirit, 
allowing for the inevitable changes which unconsciously come about 
to make folk creations better meet the needs of the present. 

This middle-ground viewpoint is the most logical one to fol- 
low, since folk traditions have never remained static. Yet, unless 
folk songs, dances, legends, and other lore have certain character- 
istics, they have no right to be classified as folklore. Unless they 
are genuine, they are not the reflection of the spirit or the cultural 
background of the race or nationality that created them; they are not 
basic cultures. Unless they measure up to the genuine form, they 
are not likely to last and will go the way of all fads. 

There are many more problems now than when the National 
Folk Festival was originated, yet there is more challenge—more 
definite knowledge of the value of folklore and of the festival move- 
ment. Both are considered important now in most countries of the 
world. 

A resolution passed by the Eighth International Folk Music 
Council which met in Oslo, Norway, in July, 1955—with thirty-one 
nations represented, including the United States—was recently sent 
to all countries of the world. It emphasized the importance of folk 
traditions for social and artistic purposes, as a basis for artistic 
creations and as a medium through which we might achieve better 
international understanding—and peace. It warned of the danger of 
these basic cultural forms passing away before a new civilization 
and urged all education, recreation, and cultural organizations to 
collect and record them and to make use of them now. 

In the United States, it will undoubtedly take the conscious 
effort of the three types of leaders, as well as that of organizations 
which have the proper setup to reach down into the communities. 
They must work cooperatively toward developing a well-planned, con- 
tinuous program designed to dignify and build pride in traditional 
forms and show the folks who have inherited them that they have not 
lost their usefulness for recreation and education purposes. It is 
highly important that such a program be developed and carried on in 
rural areas and small towns where the traditional forms are being 
most neglected by the people to whom they especially belong. Just 
now, in our country and in most others, it is the city dwellers who 
are much more interested and active in the utilization of folklore. 

It is doubtful that many of the newly created songs and dances 
springing up at present, more city-made than country-born, will ever 
build the kind of cultural foundation to influence the future. 

Teaching is one of the necessary ways to make folk traditions 
meet present-day needs. There is a quality and style—not quickly, 
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if ever, acquired—which new folk singers and dancers can get only 
from association and learning directly from the older persons who 
have inherited it. There are many dancers left who have special 
styles of square or folk dances typical of their own particular re- 
gions. There are singers who have a style of singing which belong ( 
only to those who have known the songs long and sung them all their 
lives. There are Negro, Polish, Spanish, French, Jewish, Italian, 
German, and other groups, old and new Americans, whose renditions 
of their traditional lore reflect the inexplicable spirit of the race or 
nationality of the creators. They are being too widely overlooked by 
recreation leaders, schools, churches, farm organizations, and 
others who would profit from using the traditional along with newer 
or different kinds of recreation. 

Cannot the old and the new go hand in hand? # # # # # 


FOLK DANCING TODAY 


Appalachian dances are still a living reality in many com- 
munities of the region. If you are interested in learning how to 
dance them or how to teach them, you will find several institutions 
which are fostering organized 
courses or festivals. The John 
C. Campbell Folk School, Brass- 
town, North Carolina, has reg- 
ular short courses. Several 
Extension Services sponsor 
workshops and festivals like 
the ones at Oglebay Institute, 
West Virginia, and the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

The Christmas Country 
Dance School and the Spring Fes- . 
tival are events sponsored annually by Berea College and the 
Council in cooperation with the Country Dance Society of America. 
If you are interested in learning 
how to dance and how to lead the 
dances of the Appalachian South, 
write to the Council, explaining 
your particular interest and need, 
and we will be glad to send you 
whatever information we have. 

Pian now to have the fun of 
your life during the coming year by sharing in the rich heritage of 
dance from the Southern Mountains. # # # # # 
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CHRISTMAS means Music 











foe ee aN 
¥ * J for giving and keeping 
FOLK SONGS AND SINGING GAMES 
1S 
OLD SONGS AND SINGING GAMES, Richard Chase 1. 00 
FOLK DANCES OF TENNESSEE, Flora McDowell, 1.00 
‘ THE SWAPPING SONG BOOK, Jean Ritchie, 21 songs, illus. 3.50 
CIRCLE LEFT, collected in Eastern Kentucky 50 
PROMENADE ALL, Helen and Larry Eisenberg 1. 00 
SONGS OF ALL TIME, revised and re-issued by the Council .25 
SINGING FAMILY OF THE CUMBERLANDS, Jean Ritchie, a unique 
biography of the Ritchies with words and music of 42 songs 4. 50 
RECORDS 
Appalachian Hymns and Ballads, sung by the Berea 
College Chapel Choir 4. 25 
Jean Ritchie: 
A Field Trip, a comparison of her family songs with 
: variants she recorded during a trip through 
J & Scotland, Ireland,and England 5.00 
Jean Ritchie, folk songs 5. 00 


Songs from Kentucky, Saturday Night and Sunday, Too 3. 50 
Ritchie and Brand: 

Courting Songs 3. 50 
Ritchie, Brand, and Paley: 

Courtin’s a Pleasure 5.00 


Chase, Presnell, and Others 
Instrumental Music of the Southern Appalachians 5.00 


UNUSUAL CRAFT ITEMS FROM THE MOUNTAINS 
WHIMMYDIDDLE, a toy with a mysteriously spinning 


propeller, handmade in and around Beech Creek 
North Carolina 


_ 


.00 


POCKET KNIFE LETTER OPENER, a clasp knife, whittled 
from cedar wood. It opens for use and closes to 


7) r carry or to keep on the desk 1.00 


MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK , a subscription 1.00 


COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS, INC. 
Publishers of MOUNTAIN LIFE G WORK 
COLLEGE BOX 2000 BEREA, KENTUCKY 
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folk tales for telling 


The following story is a cunning medley of about four of the most 
widespread fairy stories of the world, containing large parts of Types 
402, 480, and 510. I have four or five versions, all different, coming 
from the same source, Mrs. George Williams of Bell County, Kentucky. 
Three of her daughters, now in their seventies, still tell the tale in 
Knox County. One version appeared in Kentucky Folklore Record, Vol. I, 
pp. 101-103. This text was secured by Gerald Syme from Georgia Williams, 
Trosper, Kentucky. 


LEONARD ROBERTS shares with us... 


RUSHIECOAT AND THE KING'S SON 


ONCE UPON A TIME THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN and she 

had a daughter who was the ugliest woman in the world. Rushie- 
coat was her stepdaughter, and she was the purtiest woman in the 
world. 

There was a dance coming off in the land, and the old woman 
and her ugly daughter begin to get ready to go to it. Rushiecoat 
said, ''Let me go with you." 

The woman said, "You're a purty thing to go!'"' She poured a 
pint of rice in a peck of ashes and said, ''You have that rice picked 
out of them ashes and dinner setting on the table in order when we 
get back!" And they left. 

After her and her daughter left, Rushiecoat started picking the 
rice out of the ashes, and her mother appeared to her and dressed 
her in the finest clothes and said, "You go ahead to the dance and 
be back at eleven o'clock, and I'll have the rice picked out and din- 
ner on the table in order when you come back." 

Rushiecoat went on in her fine clothes, and when she got there, 
the king's son was dancing. She was so purty everybody was look- 
ing at her, and the king's son danced with her. Her stepmother 
and stepsister didn't know her, she was so purty. And when it got 
eleven o'clock, she quit dancing and went home, got back in her old 
ragged clothes, and looked and found the dinner on the table in 
order. 

Her stepmother and stepsister come in a-talking and said, "Oh, 
Rushiecoat, you should have been there today; the king's son danced 
with the most beautiful girl in the world!" 

Rushiecoat didn't let on, said, "Well, I tried to get you to let 
me go, and you wouldn't let me go." 
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Next day they begin to get ready to go to the dance again. 

Rushiecoat asked them to let her go, and her stepmother said, 

"No, you're too ragged and dirty to go."" Then she poured a pint 

of rice in another peck of ashes and told her to pick the rice out 

of the ashes and have dinner on the table in order when they got 4 r 
back. 

Rushiecoat's mother appeared to her again and said, "You go 
ahead to the dance, and I'll fix dinner and have it on the table in 
order. Come back at eleven o'clock." 

Rushiecoat went, and they still didn't know who she was. The 
king's son danced with her and danced, and she waited almost too 
late to start back. She hurried to get back in time and lost one of 
her glass slippers. The king's son found it. He went around to 
everybody to see who the shoe fit. He went to the ugly girl's house 
to see if it would fit any of them. Anybody the shoe fit he was going 
to marry her. The ugly girl cut off her toes and heels, trying to 
get the shoe on, and when Rushiecoat appeared and wanted to try, 
they pushed her back in a room and wouldn't let her try. 

Before the king's son could find her, the women worked on a 
plan to get shet of her any way they could. The stepmother said, 
"I'll send her to the end of the world to get a bottle of water." She 
baked her up some old skins and some old burnt bread crusts and 
started her out. # 

Rushiecoat went on and went on 'til dinner time, and she set 
down to eat. Here come an old man alongwith a stick in his hand. 
He said, 'Howdy do, my granddaughter." 

She said, "Howdy do, Grandpa." Said,"'Won't you come and 
eat some dinner with me?" 

He set down and eat with her. Hegive her the stick and told 
her she was going to meet a gang of wild hogs, and for her to peck 
the stick against the ground three times, and they would not bother 
her. 

She met 
the hogs and 
pecked the 
stick against 
the ground, 
and they went 
the other way. 
She set down 
to eat again 
and the old man 
come along. 
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"Howdy do, Granddaughter." 

"Howdy do, Grandpa. Won't you come and eat with me?" 

He eat with her and told her she was going to meet a gang of 
wild bears. 

She went on and met the bears and pecked the stick against the 
ground three times. They went away and didn't bother her. 

She stopped to eat again. The old man come up. "Howdy do, 
Granddaughter." 

"Howdy do, Grandpa. Won't you come and eat with me?" 

He eat with her and told her she was coming to the gate at the 
end of the world. He said, ''When you come to that gate you say, 
‘Open, gate, open wide for this fair lady to pass through to get her 
a bottle of water.' It will open wide and you may go through." 

She thanked him and went on till she come to the gate. She 
done what he said, and the gate opened wide enough for her to go 
on through. When she got to the water at the end of the world and 
letdown her bottle, up jumped three bloody heads. They said, 
"Wash me and dry me and lay me down easy." 

She washed them and dried them and laid them down easy. 
Got her water and started back. 

The biggest bloody head said, 'What do you wish on that fair 
lady as she goes back home?" 

He said, "I wish she smells so good every door and winder 
will open to smell her." Said to the other, "What do you wish on 
that fair lady as she goes back?" 

"I wish she will be ten times purtier going back than she was 
coming.'"' Said, "And what do you wish on the fair lady?"' 

The least one said, "I wish every time she combs her hair 
she will comb a peck of gold off of one side and a peck of silver 
off of the other side." 

When Rushiecoat got home from her long journey, she was 
tired and dirty. Her stepmother was cross when she give her the 
bottle full of water. Rushiecoat said, "Will you comb my hair?" 

The stepmother said, ''Go away from here; I'm not going to 
comb your old lousy head." 

She said she would comb it herself. She begin combing it and 
the silver and gold begin to fall in her lap. 

Her stepmother said, 'Come along, my daughter, I will comb 
your hair." 

She said, "I'll just comb it myself." 

The stepmother wanted some silver and gold, so she told her 
ugly daughter she would send her to the end of the world to get a 
bottle of water. 
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She baked her up some fine 
cakes for her lunch and started 
her out. 

When dinner time come, she 
set down to eat. Along come an 
old man with a stick. 

He said, "Howdy do, Grand- 
daughter." 

She said, 'You're not my 
grandpa." 

He went away and she went 
on. She met a gang of horses 
and they run over her and liked 
ae — __—to killed her. Supper time come 
along and up come that old man. 

"Howdy do, Granddaughter." 

"You're not my grandpa." 

Went on and here come a gang of wild hogs. Just about eat 
her up. Went on till breakfast time. Along come the old man. 

"Howdy do, Granddaughter." 

"You're not my grandpa." 

He went away. She met a gang of bears, and they just about 
destroyed her. 

She went on until she come to the gate. She pulled at it and 
opened it a little bit. When she started to go through, it come to- 
gether and like to pinched her to death. She got through and went 
on to the water at the end of the world. Got her a bottle of water 
and up jumped three bloody heads. They said, 'Wash me and dry 
me and lay me down easy." 

She said, "Get away from here. I'm not going to wash your 
old bloody heads." 

She started on back, and the biggest bloody head said, "I 
wish when she gets back she will stink so bad every door and winder 
will be closed to her." 

The middle-sized one said, "I wish when she gets back she 
will be ten times uglier going than she was coming." 

The least one said, "I wish when she gets back home she 
will comb a peck of lice off of each side of her head." 

She went on back home, and when she got there, her mother 
said, "Come along, my daughter, and let me comb your head." 

When the mother started combing it, she combed a peck of 
lice off of both sides. 
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The wedding day had been set and the king's son come to 
take the ugly girl to the church to marry her. They hid Rushie- 
coat out behind the shed, and the ugly girl trimmed her feet again 
and put on the glass slippers. She got on a horse beside the king's 
son to ride to church. 

There was a littie bird flew up in the king's son's face. It 
said, 

“‘Purty foot, speckled foot 
Behind the shed hide; 


Ugly foot, speckled foot 
By the king’s son ride.” 


The prince said, "Listen, what did that little bird say?" 

The ugly girl said, 'You needn't pay any mind to its lies." 

The bird said that again. The king's son said, "I'm going 
to see if it is telling a lie." 

He went behind the shed and found Rushiecoat hid. He brought 
her out and jerked the slippers off of the ugly girl and saw what a 
shape her feet were in. When he tried them on Rushiecoat, they 
just fit. Then Rushiecoat was back in her purty clothes again. 

She got up behind the king's son, and they rode off to the church 
and got married. 

As they was coming back home that night, they had to stop 
at an inn to stay all night. While the prince and Rushiecoat slept, 
the ugly girl and her mother planned a way to get rid of her. They 
got a magic pin from a witch in the inn. 

Next morning the prince brought out his horse and waited for 
Rushiecoat to jump up behind him and start off. The ugly girl stuck 
that pin in Rushiecoat's dress tail, and she turned into a rabbit and 
hopped off into the field and was gone. 

The king's son begin to hunt everywhere for her and spent 
months and months searching through the fields and wood and never 
could find her. 

There was an old man went back in the woods to hunt one day. 
He found a little rabbit house. He went init. There laid a young 
baby on a little rabbit bed. The other side of the hut was full of 
gold and silver. He laid down behind the sacks to see what come in 
to that baby. 

In come a rabbit and jerked off its hide. There stood Rushie- 
coat. She went back and laid down with the baby and called it "King's 
Son." After awhile she was asleep. 

The man slipped out and went to find the king's son. He 
found him at the old woman's house and called him out. The ugly 
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girl and her mother didn't want him to go and see what the old man 
wanted; said the old man was wanting to tell him some lies. The 
king's son went out anyway, and the old man told him what all he 
had seen in the woods. é 4 

The king's son gathered him two or three men, and they went 
to the woods and found where this rabbit house was at. Rushiecoat 
was gone, and they hid till she come in. When she come in, she 
pulled off her rabbit skin and the king's son saw it was Rushiecoat. 
She went and laid down with the baby and called it "King's Son." 

When she went to sleep, the men slipped and helt her while 
the king's son burnt that hide. That broke the spell on Rushiecoat 
and she was the beautifulest woman in the world again. 

Then the prince took her and the baby to the old woman's 
house. They run the ugly girl off. Him and Rushiecoat and King's 
Son lived happy ever after. # # # # # # 


OUR COVER... 


CHRISTMAS IS AN EXCITING TIME FOR YOUNGSTERS IN THE APPALACHIAN SOUTH. 
THERE ARE HOLLY AND MISTLETOE TO GATHER, CORN TO POP, AND HICKORY NUTS TO CRACK. 
AND, OF COURSE, THERE IS ALWAYS THE “WISH BOOK,” A MAIL ORDER CATALOG, TO SE 
EAGERLY PORED OVER IN MAKING UP A CHRISTMAS LIST FOR SANTA. 
THE YOUNG LADY WITH THE WISH BOOK ON OUR COVER IS ONE OF THE CHILDREN é t 
IN AN EIGHTY-MEMBER FAMILY AT THE PRESBYTERIAN CHILD WELFARE CENTER IN KENTUCKY. ‘ 
THIS IS ONLY ONE OF THE MANY INSTITUTIONS THROUGHOUT THE REGION WHICH 
ARE DEDICATED TO HELPING DESERVING MOUNTAIN YOUNGSTERS. IF YOU WOULD LIKE A 
LIST OF CHILD WELFARE INSTITUTIONS WHICH ARE MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL AND WHICH 
COULD USE YOUR HELP ALL THE YEAR, WRITE TO US. WE WILL BE GLAD TO SEND ONE. 
BELOW WE HAVE REPRODUCED THE CHRISTMAS APPEAL CARD OF ONE OF THE FINEST 


OF OUR MOUNTAIN INSTITUTIONS. 
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FIVE THOUSAND CHILDREN---LET’'S GIVE THEM A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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Ghe Seven Joys of Mar y 
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Ghost through all dernity. ‘ 


The very next blessing that Mary had, * 
It was the blessing of two, » 
To think her little son, Jesus, 


Could read the scriptures through, 










Could read the scriptures through, 

Oh Emmanuel in glory, 

Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 

Through all eternity. 

3. . . could make the blind to see. . . 
4. . . could turn the rich to poor. . . 
5. . . could raise the dead alive. . . 
6. . . could bear the crucifix. . . 
7 


. could open the gates of Heaven. . .. 


This lovely old English carol is adapted from a 
Christmas card published by Pine Mountain Settlement 
School. The tune was collected by Richard Chase. 













YOUR CONFERENCE HOME IN 
THE SMOKY MOUNTAINS 


Mountain View Hotel 


GATLINBURG, TENN. 


Gatlinburg’s FIRST-- 
e @ 


and STILL Favorite 


MODERN RESORT HOTEL, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
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Annual Conference Call 
FEBRUARY 12-15, 1958 


THE 46TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Council of the 

Southern Mountains is for everyone who has more than a 
passing concern for life in the Appalachian South and the contribu- 
tion it makes to life everywhere else. 

The theme: EDUCATION FOR LIVING, offers challenge 
and opportunity to every institution, secular as well as religious, 
and to every individual, young and old. 

The program which is being developed under the direction 
of the conference chairman, the Rev. Gene Holdredge of Ferrum 
College in Virginia, with the help of the chairmen of all standing 
committees —and anyone else who has constructive suggestions to 
make—will have pertinence for laymen and professional leaders, 

public and private school teachers 
and administrators, 
TO NAME BUT A FEW college and extension service 
personnel, 
campus undergraduates and church 
youth. 

Featured leaders will include nationally known educators, 
economists, representatives of health interests, technicians in 
recreation leadership training, top-flight inspirational men in re- 
ligion, and young people who are planning life in the Appalachian 
South as a career. 

Again, our hosts will be the Mountain View Hotel in Gatlin- 
burg, Tennessee. 

Luncheon on Wednesday noon, February 12, will be a Youth 
Rally, since this day has been designated as Youth Day. Council 
committees will also meet at this time to hold pre-conference strat- 
egy discussions. The dinner meeting that night will be a united ses- 
sion for all, with the keynote address uniting youth and adults in a 
common approach to a study of the many facets of the theme. 

From then until the closing luncheon on Saturday one is 
assured of a busy, stimulating time of inspiration, discussion, re- 
creation, and fellowship. # # # # # # 


—— 


Alle, a8 
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“CANNED VITAMINS” ON RED BIRD 


by ESTHER ELMER § ( 


A typical 
scene on 
check-out 
day at one 
of the 23 
schools 
served. 
Miss Elmer 
is standing 
by the 
bookmobile. 





IT WAS BACK in 1907 that the first library on wheels was 
used to overcome barriers of rural isolation and to open up n 
a new world to those who had known little about the riches of read- 
ing which could be made available to them. Miss Mary Titcomb, 
an energetic young lady from New England, pioneered the first 
horse-drawn book wagon in Hagerstown, Maryland, and in this ven- 
ture gradually won many who had at first objected to this innovation 
of a "foreigner" who was bringing "upstart" ideas to their commun- 
ity. i 
At present there are probably between 600 and 800 motorized 
bookmobiles in the United States. Some climb mountains; others 
ford creeks or travel paved or graveled roads. Red Bird Bookmo- 
bile does all of these, and since the beginning of the 1956-57 school ' 
year has checked out approximately 8100 books of which nearly half 
the number represent those checked out to schools. Currently, 
books in use number about 900. Christian novels, Bible story books, 
horse and dog stories, biographies, historical and Biblical fiction, @ @ 
mysteries, and science books make up those most popularly called 
for. Other types used frequently, but in smaller numbers, are 
dictionaries and other reference books, cookbooks, sports novels, 
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poetry, Bible study and devotional books, and conservation stories. 
Some of the simpler classics are becoming more popular. 

Aside from the actual direct service in lending books and 
giving out magazines and tracts, plusextra materials to schools, 
the frequent appointments at mealtime in various homes along any 
of the seven major routes give many openings for conversation over 
problems and prayer with those who have serious spiritual needs. 
There is a natural desire to speak of the things of the spirit; hun- 
ger to know the Lord is in evidence everywhere. 

On those days when weather conditions give little promise 
that the bookmobile will really come, comments and reactions are 
indicative of the response to this work. One little lady, advanced 
in age, imprisoned by ice and snow with her two equally lonely 
friends , spoke upon the return of the bookmobile, "I just prayed 
you'd come!" Seldom blessed with any visitors at all, naturally 
she would welcome some one from the outside world with plenty 
of good books to read. "I'd reckoned you'd plumb forgot us!" ex- 
claimed another friend when after the tides the bookmobile came 
six, instead of the usual three, weeks after the previous visit. 

The response of its reading family to the bookmobile's 
services is just as enthusiastic as was their reception of it in the 
beginning. Gradually more are hearing of reading opportunities 
open, and the number of friends in several areas is increasing 
slowly. 

T. V. Smith once said, "Let us offer to men's lacks the 
canned vitamins—which books are—for every variety of anemia from 
which man suffers." It is my prayer that of these "canned vitamins" 
we may always keep the Bible in its central place, encouraging 
every "anemic" to draw from its medicinal resources the healing 
which makes the soul complete in God. # # # # # 
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WHERE TO GET WHAT 


The National Directory of Sources of Supply for all crafts— 
invaluable to crafts workers, teachers, occupational therapists, 
vocational directors, recreation leaders, Boy and Girl Scout 
leaders, churches, schools, institutions, and hospitals. 





35¢ per copy—in coin or stamps. 
PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 
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*y Tell us a story. . 
= 2 This request has, through generations a 4 
( 


~into that wonderful land of fantasy where 
Jack outwits the giants or the witch, and 
Rushiecoat weds the king’s son in spite of her jealous step sister. 
“Like the old songs and ballads...and the old hymns...the old 
tales, too, are a part of our heritage of the English language. Such 
lore can, if passed on to coming generations, make our lives richer in 
experiences that enliven the mind and spirit. As Granny London put it, 
“This generation don’t know the old ways of havin’ a good time. But if 
they only had a chance to know...Law, how it would delight ’em!’” So 
writes Richard Chase, author, lecturer, and folklorist. 
.uf they only had a chance to know...” Here is YOUR chance to 
know some of the tales, riddles, and songs that make up the living heri- 
tage of the Appalachian South. 


SOUTH FROM HELL-FER-SARTIN - Kentucky Mountain 
Folk Tales collected by Leonard Roberts $3.75 


+ % of fireside gatherings, been the pass word 
Wis 


JACK TALES —- the adventures of Jack, collected and 


and retold by Richard Chase 3.75 

GRANDFATHER TALES ~ more stories by Richard Chase 3.75 

I BOUGHT ME A DOG - folk tales for telling, collected 7 3 
by Leonard Roberts . 50 3 


JACK AND THE THREE SILLIES =— one illustrated tale, 


by Richard Chase 2.50 
WICKED JOHN AND THE DEVIL — one tale, Chase 1.00 
LEGENDS OF THE ANCIENT CHEROKEE 1.00 
THAT’ S WHY THEY CALL IT...- The Names and Lore 

of the Great Smokies by Paul.M. Fink . 50 
AMERICAN FOLK TALES AND SONGS — a Signet book,Chase - 50 


AMERICAN FOLK TALES AND SONGS - a phonograph record, 
companion piece to the book, with Richard Chase 
telling tales & Paul Clayton and Jean Ritchie 
singing some of the songs 4.98 


ALL PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANG 


While not a regular sales agency, the Council of the Southern 
Mountains considers that its duty lies in making available material @ @ 
which preserves folk tradition, and which leads to a better under- 
standing of the people of the Appalachian South. Write for a complete 
list of recreational material, folk songs, dances, and books. 


COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS, INC. 


Publishers cof MOUNTAIN LIFE G WORK 





BEREA, KENTUCKY 





COLLEGE BOX 2000 
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Community Development 
Brings Industry by DON FESSLER 


LAST MAY the Committee for Economic Development of the 

Council met in Berea to map out a study of community devel- 
opment in the Southern Appalachian area. At that meeting reports 
were given on the manner in which Berea, Kentucky, and Newbern, 
Virginia, had met community needs through cooperative action. 

After hearing these two stories the committee members a- 
greed that perhaps the most valuable contribution the committee 
could make to the area would be the compilation of similar stories 
from other communities. In such a compilation a pattern would be 
indicated which communities throughout the area could use to guide 
them in coping with their own needs. 

It was decided that the most efficient means of picking up the 
stories was by the use of a tape recorder. The purchase of a re- 
corder was authorized by the committee out of the funds set aside 
for the committee's use, and one of the members volunteered to 
begin the interviews this fall. 

As one of the most pressing community needs in the area has 
been the bringing in of industry, the interviews have begun in com- 
munities which have already worked in this direction, such commun- 
ities, for example, as Berea and Burnside, Kentucky, where co- 
operative action on the part of community leaders was an important, 
if not an absolutely essential, step in attracting industrial plants. 
Not only are the successes of these communities indicated in the 
interviews, but their failures as well. And in all cases it is evident 
that success was achieved only after the expenditure of much effort 
and determination. It is not for those communities that expect an 
easy handout. 

Because of geographical and other factors many communities 
in the southern mountains have, of course, completely inadequate 
natural resources to support industrial development. Their only 
resource is labor which is generally unskilled and uneducated. For 
such communities the solution of their problems may lie in import- 
ing skills as is brought out in the story of Milton, West Virginia, 
where the Blenko Glass Company has for a quarter of a century 
been training local workers in the highly technical operations of the 
art of glass blowing which was imported from England. 

The Committee for Economic Development hopes to include 
in its study a wide variety of stories which spell out how many 
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communities throughout the Appalachian South went about meeting 
their various needs through cooperative action. Suggestions of 
communities which should he included in the study will be welcomed 
by the committee. These suggestions may be directed to the chair- 
man of the committee: Dr. Donald R. Fessler, Extension Sociologist 
VPI, Blacksburg, Virginia. # # # # # 


ONE OF THE MANY small industries that have successfully 
developed in the mountain region is the Berea Rubber 
Company, Berea, Kentucky. Below is a story about 


Mountain Know-how and Do-how 


by CHAD DRAKE 


WORKERS AT THE Berea Rubber Company don't see spots 

before their eyes—they see rings. In fact they examine mil- 
lions each month, for the Berea factory is one of the largest pro- t 
ducers of O-rings in the nation. 

An O-ring is a solid rubber gasket that looks like a mini- 
ature inner tube. It is the unseen life-belt that is rapidly becoming 
indispensible in a mechanical civilization. 

Engineers have always struggled with the problem of making 
a liquid-proof connection between two pieces of metal. The dripping 
water faucet is a monument to their failure. Flat gaskets of cork, 
leather, rubber, or other natural substances have been the tradition- 
al answer to the problem. 

As pressures inside modern pump, valve, transmission, and 
motor systems have increased, however, more efficient sealers 
have had to be found. The O-ring that can be fitted into a groove 
has proved to be the best gasket yet devised. 

Although the O-ring came into general use only since the 
Second World War, it is difficult for the average citizen to go through 
a day without usingone, according to Earl Hobein, manager of the 
modern Berea plant. 

"If you use an automatic transmission or power steering or 
braking in your car, an unseen system of O-rings takes the gaff in 
keeping the fluids where they belong. Or, if you wear a water-proof 
wrist watch, a tiny O-ring around the stem may well be used to keep 
the water out,"’ Hobein explains. 
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The Berea factory, now in its sixth year, is a subsidiary 
of the Parker Appliance Company of Cleveland, Ohio. Parker is 
a long-time manufacturer of valves, couplings, nozzles, and other 
essential parts for systems that move liquids, including air, from 
one place to another. 

During the last war they had a part in developing the hy- 
draulic systems in both conventional and jet planes, and it was 
during this time that the O-ring began to come into its own. 

Unable to secure the quality and quantity of O-rings neces- 
sary for its own equipment, Parker decided to build its own plant 
in Berea in 1951. 

Now employing between 230 and 300 people, the Berea plant 
has proved to be a 24-carat surprise to almost everybody. 

"Although 95 per cent of our workers have had no previous 
industrial experience, they have adapted themselves to plant condi- 
tions with remarkable ease," says Hobein, a graduate chemist and 
native of Cleveland. 

The company started with a policy of using local workers 
throughout the plant, and it has paid off handsomely. Only three 
people in the entire plant are from outside the Berea area. 

Plant officials delight in telling of the many production 
bottlenecks in the plant that have been broken by local workers, 
many of whom had never been in a manufacturing plant before they 
began working in the rubber company. 

"We have nothing but praise for the versatility and ingenu- 
ity of our workers," says Clint Hensley, plant superintendent, a 
native Berean. 

"Let me give you some examples," he says. "Since we 
work in millions of units, sorting and counting is one of the big jobs 
in our plant. Counting rings by hand would seem to be inefficient, 
so an engineer brought in an electronic counter. After three days 
'the machine that doesn't make mistakes' was given up. The girls 
ran circles around it, both in numbers counted and in accuracy." 

Despite this example of hand vs. machine, the plant is filled 
with the latest type equipment, and the workers are constantly sug- 
gesting improvements in the mechanical setup of the factory. Hobein 
proudly points out machines that have grown out of workers' ideas: 
a cutter that was contrived from an old printing press, a "squirrel 
cage" drying machine, an improved-type packager. 

Half the workers are women, and many of them bring skills 
acquired in the kitchen and on the sewing machine right into the plant 
with them. 

"When we started," says Hensley, "a manual told us we 
could expect our best workers to paint identification dots on 20,000 











Hands and eyes trained in the sewing comer and in the kitchen are 
valuable assets in the Berea Rubber Company factory. 


rings a day. By letting the girls work out their own methods, we 
now have a system by which our slowest workers can paint at least 
100,000 a day." 

Hensley is also proud of the production record in the plant. 

"Because we can always depend on our people for an honest 
day's work, we have been able to take full advantage of technologi- 
cal improvements which have resulted in steadily increased pro- 
duction," he says. 

Workers are encouraged to think for themselves in the plant 
and to devise new methods that will make their jobs easier. 

"Let me show you what can happen," said Hobein, as he 
guided me to a work area where a girl was trimming ten O-rings 
at a time on a buffing wheel. 'We used to trim one ring at a time 
before one of the girls decided to try two. This worked, so she 
tried three, and in a short while the girls were asking for larger 
wheels. It is now standard practice to trim six to twelve rings at 
atime. It is this type of effort that makes us proud of our employ- 
ees in this plant." 

Hobein thinks the labor relationship at Berea is excellent. 
The only major labor turnover comes when wives leave to become 
mothers. 
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Almost all promotion is from within the plant. Over 80 
per cent of the present supervisory staff started on the production 
line. Supervisors are encouraged to study, and the company will 
pay for any courses that are directly related to plant work. 

The Berea folks are perhaps proudest of having a '' Bonded 
Stock" rating from the U. S. Air Force. This is an extremely high 
standard of quality controls to achieve; and, to date, the Berea Rub- 
ber Company is the only "Bonded Stock" approved source for O-rings 
in the entire country. 

What this means is that each individual O-ring or separate 
box of finished rings does not have to be inspected by a government 
inspector. Instead, the government inspectors, by constant sur- 
veillance and auditing of Berea Rubber Company's quality controls 
(covering raw materials, mixing and molding procedures, and in- 
spection accuracy) assure themselves that the plant's quality level 
is so high that piece-by-piece inspection is unnecessary. This re- 
sults in customers for Berea's O-rings being able to accept all parts 
as being made to the highest possible quality levels in the industry, 
with formal policing by the government inspectors giving that extra 


assurance. 
At first, almost all O-rings were used by the Armed Forces, 
and when the plant started, 90 per cent of the production was military. 


Mountain workers, many of them without previous industrial experience, 
quickly master complicated machines and processes in the Berea plant. 
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Refueling of planes in the air, for example, depends on having an 
absolute seal that will not let fuel escape into the air. The O-ring 
does the sealing job. 

In recent years, however, other uses have grown steadily. 
Automobile and tractor engineers are using them increasingly. oO 4 
Garagemen are thankful for them. For example, the job of replac- | 
ing a broken glass in a truck signal light used to be a nightmare. 

More replacement glasses were broken than were successfully put . 
in. An O-ring around the inside of the light now provides a cushion 
and a seal at the same time, and broken replacements are almost 
unknown. 

Development of the ring had to wait until the advent of syn- 
thetic rubber, for natural rubber is unsuited for most sealing jobs 
involving fuels and oils, since it swells and weakens on contact. 

New synthetics, on the other hand, are impervious to fuels and oils 
and keep in shape at every temperature. One part of the Berea 
plant is a giant "kitchen'' where synthetic rubber can be cooked to 
exact specifications which depend on the particular use to which the 
ring is to be put. Basic ingredients in the recipe are carbon black 
and polymer plastic, a gum-like substance that can come from a 
number of sources, among them petroleum and alcohol. 

The plant must take the greatest care once the mixture ¢ } q 
is rolled out into sheets, for it will age and become useless unless ‘ 
kept under refrigeration. When an order comes for a certain type 
of ring, the plastic sheets are mixed with sulphur and vulcanized 
into rubber. Giant presses mold the rings. To remove the thin 
sheets of rubber that cling after the molding process, the rings 
are frozen and tumbled until clean. 

Rings are turned out that are as small as . 099" for use 
in waterproof watches and other precision instruments. The big- 
gest rings that have ever been made in Berea were 42" giants for 
use in a heavy road machine. # # # # # 


PARKWAY VISITORS. . 


According to figures just released by Sam P. Weems, Superintendent 
of the Blue Ridge Parkway, 3,962,238 visitors have driven on the Park- j 
way this year. All forty-eight states were represented, as well as the © 4 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and twenty-three foreign countries. 
## # # # 
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MAST IN THE WOODS 


Seven-eight days married, 
2 And you'd ruther be back home! 


Life’s not all ruthers, 

That's what my mammy told me 
When I run off and got married 
Like you 

e And come back home a-cryin. 


we 


Life's not all ruthers; 
Good days and bad—it's like the mast in the woods, 


( ) 8 Part sweet, part bitter. 


Listen, my girl: 

You pad it back to your man. 

He's a good man; if he wants his way ever' time, 

Let be!—there's times ahead. 

Life's not all ruthers. 

Some nights we cud step a tune; some we're that tarr'd 
We feel like we'd been chewed up and spit out... . 
What then? 


I say, What then? 
Ay, come foul weather, what then? 
You take it, 
And agin, it's fairin off. 
— DORA REED GOODALE 


© c) (((( MAST IN THE WOODS is taken from Dora Read Goodale’s 

Fe book of poetry, MOUNTAIN DOORYARDS. from which we have al ready 
brought you CAVERN IN CLIFTY and LOG CABIN. The book is now 
out of print. )))) 
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And Johnny’s Father? 


"WHY CAN'T Johnny read?" The argument still goes on. 
Most of the furor revolves around the methods his teachers )) 3 
used or did not use in teaching him to read. In the Appalachian 
South there are several good reasons why our Johnnys did not learn 
to read in the past. It is a tragic fact that a generation ago in our 
mountain region six Johnnys were dropping out of school before 
they finished the fifth grade, while Tom, Dick, and Harry were 
going on into the sixth. 
Good teachers, bad teachers, good techniques, bad tech- 
niques —whatever the cause—there is no question that no school 
at all beyond the fifth grade does not and did not equip anyone to 
read and enjoy reading. 


It has often been suggested that the Council ought to 
publish a second magazine, which would be devoted exclusively 
to the interests and the abilities of unnumbered thousands 
of adults of superior ability in our region who do not know 
the practical values and infinite pleasures of reading simply 
because their early education did not equip then for this 
important part of their adult life. 4 
ld 


The Publications Commission of the Council presents the 
following two pages as a sample of what might be tried. Will you 
help us to assess the need for an easily read separate magazine 
(or section of this magazine) composed of articles written for 
adults but in large type and simple language? Will you have adults 
in your community read this story and then send us their reaction 
to it and your own judgments as well? 

There are many fine continuing education programs going 
at the present time, and this magazine would in no way attempt to 
compete with them. Instead it would provide material suited to 
the needs of the adult who is seeking reading matter which will in- 
terest and delight him. 

Using your findings and judgments, the Council will seek 
to cooperate with all existing programs in bringing a richer and 
fuller world of reading to countless thousands in our region. # # # 


© @ 
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HOW SOIL IS MADE 


SOIL IS THE STUFF in which plants 

grow. If there were no soil, we would 
have no food. We eat some plants for food, 
and we get beef, pork, fish, and fowl from 
the soil through plants. If we take good care 
of our soil, we shall have a lot of good things 
to eat. If we let our soil wash or blow, we 
will have just a few things to eat. We could 
live on just a few foods, but it would not be 
as good as it might be nor as much fun. If 
we do not eat foods that are grown on good 
soil, we get sick. That is why all of us 
should care what is done to the soil. 

There are all kinds of soils. Some 
soils are good for some plants, but all soils 
are not good for all plants. That is why one 
crop is "king" in one place and may not be in 
some place else. 

Lots of things help to make soil. But 
not all soils are the same— for not all plants 
and rocks are the same. The wind does not 
blow the same, the sun does not shine as hot, 
nor does it rain as much in all spots on the 
globe. 

All soils are made much the same way 
—from the things that are in the place where 
the soils are found. Wind blows the sand. 
The sand hits big rocks and breaks bits off. 
More bits of rock wash off when it rains hard. 
Plants live and die on the bits of rock, and 
bugs, worms, and so on live and die in, and 
on, the mass. Rocks get hot and swell. Then 
they get cold and split. Small plants grow 
on rocks and help to break them up. Big 
plants, like trees, dig their strong roots 
down through big rocks and break them. 
Then—one day —it all gets to be what we call 
"“seti.* 

















Soil is more than just "dirt." It is 1] 
bits of rock, dead and live things, and the © c 
sun, rain, snow, and air. And-—if we take 

care of our soil-—it is food for all of us— 

for all time! 


-- From THE TENNESSEE CONSERVATIONIST 





— 
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REGIONAL MEETINGS 
INCREASE FELLOWSHIP 


MORE THAN A hundred eastern Kentuckians attended the 

regional meeting of the Council held at the United Presby- 
terian Center in Frenchburg 
October 29, 1957. 

The theme, "Together We 
Grow" was ably presented by Wal- 
ter L. Shouse of the Kentucky De- 
partment of Economic Development 
as he discussed their recent study, 
"Action Programs for Eastern 
Kentucky." 

There were demonstrations 
of handicrafts from different centers: 
corn shuck dolls and basketry from Red Bird Mission, broom- 
making and carving from Berea College, and seed "painting" from 
Henderson Settlement. 

New officers for the regional group were elected: Dr. Henry 
C. Haggan, Morehead College, president,Mrs. Haggan, secretary, 
following a custom that has found it convenient for the secretary of 
the group to be "handy by" for the president, and Dean Roy N. Wal- 
ters, Berea Foundation School, vice president. 

The youth section chose Pete Carroll, Caney Creek Junior 
College as president and Portia Roark, Red Bird Mission, as vice 
president. The spring meeting 
is scheduled for Berea College 
March 15, 1958. 

The Kentucky delegation at 
the annual conference in Gatlin- 
burg has consistently outnumbered 
the representation from any other 
state. It is felt that the fellowship and sense of belonging fostered 
at these semi-annual regional meetings is a cause. 

Two such meetings are being planned for Virginia, one in 
December and one in August, one for North Carolina in December, 
West Virginia and Tennessee are planning meetings in 1958, and 
the Council is working toward regional meetings in Georgia and 
Alabama as well. # # # # # 


Harold Branam, author of THE PENNYWINKLE, is a student 


from Duff, Tennessee. 
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THE COUNCIL, also, 


is an idea. . . by P.F.AYER  )) a 


Ends have a way of yielding to means. WHY is almost always a secondary 
consideration to WHAT, WHERE, by WHOM, or-especially— HOW MUCH? The di- 
rection in which mankind is moving, to say nothing of speculative con- 
sideration of the direction in which he ought to go, receives but short 
shrift when there are tangible evidences of progress in any direction 
which can be measured, tabulated, stacked up for comparison or piece- 
work payment, or written about and released to the press. In other 
words, we are a nation of doers, period. 


Thus it is that sixty-seven agencies can work side-by-side in the inter- 
ests of the low-income farm family or of the socially maladjusted slum 
dweller, with such singleness of concentration upon the tangible and 
measurable that they compete with one another and lose sight of the in- 
dividual’s whole growth and development as a social being. Program 
activities become the ends. Conferences, councils, study groups, and 
every form of corporate thinking are beset— often made ineffectual — 


by the impatience of those who must get back to “work.” ©) 3 


It is with a fine sense of fellowship and appreciation, therefore, that 
the Council of the Southern Mountains presents verbatim this plea for 
understanding and devotion to an idea. For five years the Council has 
been working with the A.E.A. ( the Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A.) to develop a rural interest section of that movement, not to 
promote the growth of any particular agency nor to establish a propri- 
etary form of Council-sponsored, continuing education, but to unite the 
thinking and action of all groups around a national concern for more 
education for more people, especially for those in rural areas who have 
had on the average less formal education than their urban brethren. 


Read this plea for a clear distinction between enthusiasm for particular 
means and essential understanding of the whole idea, upen which all ef- 
fective organization , programs, and action must be based. 


Dr. Robert Blakely, author of the article which follows, 
is Vice President of the Fund for Adult Education. The | 7 
article is Document No. 4 of the AEA’ s Committee on © @ 
Social Philosophy. Mr. Ayer, author of the above state- 

ment, is a member of this Committee. 
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THE A.E.A.: 
Organization or Idea? 


THE ROOT QUESTION, it seems to me, is whether the 

Adult Education Association is to be an organization or an 
idea. I think it should be an idea. 

Let me try to make the distinction clear. Ido not mean, 
of course, that the agency should not have organization. It will 
need incorporation, by-laws, officers, staff, headquarters --all 
the accoutrements. It will need membership, perhaps several 
kinds. The questions are, how do its members, officers, and staff 
regard themselves? How do they present themselves to others, 
both as members of other organizations and as individuals ? 

If it is as an organization, it will have to appeal to loyalty 
to it as an organization. It will thus have to compete with loyalties 
to other organizations and to bear the resentment of other organiza- 
tions for its presuming to speak for a field or a movement. 

If it is as an organization, it will have to have an operating 
program. As such it will have to make its "pitch" to a lot of people 
who are looking for something for nothing or, at best, for bargains 
in goods and services. 

If it is as an organization, it will have to try to reproduce 
in microcosm all the differences in the members and affiliated or- 
ganizations. It will have to be a three-ring circus with a hundred 
side-shows. It will have to try to do for the various groups and in- 
terests what they can and should do better for themselves. 

But if it is as an idea, what idea? That the individual is of 
infinite worth and potentiality; that the most important business of 
life is learning; that a free society is the best society because it is 
the most educative society; that the end of the free society is self- 
realization by its individuals; that individuals are the means for pre- 
serving and ever improving our free society; that the American 
people will not be able to preserve and improve their free way of 
life unless our education becomes as wide as our rights, as deep as 
our concerns, and as relentless and dynamic as our responsibilities; 
that education for personal or group purposes has no large signifi- 
cance unless related to this larger purpose; and that related to it, 
all kinds of education may take on high significance. . . It isn'ta 
new idea, and yet it is the newest. It's been explored often and al- 
ways needs exploration. It has been inherited and yet has to be earned 
by every generation. It has room for so many differences that its 
commonality becomes obscured. It's what the Hungarian people are 
willing to die for and what the American people have only to live for. 
Yet we are not living for it. 
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The A.E.A. should embody this idea. Its purpose should 
be to advance this idea. It should base itself on people who hold 
this idea, who care about it and want to advance it. Who are those 


people ? 

I would start with the following: © i 

1. Educators of the young who are dismayed by the terminal 
nature of most formal education and the narrow nature of most spec- 
ialized education. 

2. Workers, paid and volunteer, in institutionalized areas 
of adult education who feel the need to relate what they are doing to 
large purposes and to developments beyond their areas. I mean 
such clearly identifiable and self-identified areas as university ex- 
tension, evening colleges, public school adult education, libraries, 
agricultural extension, a few voluntary organizations with adult ed- 
ucation as their primary purpose. 

3. The more socially responsible people in the mass media, 
commercial and non-commercial. 

4. Leaders in all fields—business, labor, agriculture, gov- 
ernment, the professions—who see the dependence of a free society— 
politically, economically, intellectually, spiritually, socially—upon 
an educated citizenry. 

I wouldn't worry about size. I'd begin firmly and move ou 4 
offering, not goods and services at a bargain, but a chance to serve 
the idea. 

In this way people would be fulfilling their loyalities to what- 
ever they are doing, not having a competing loyalty demanded of 
them. In this way the advancement of the field or movement would 
create a fellowship, not organizational jealousies or rivalries. In 
this way the the agency could be offering not second best in hopeless 
competition with specialized areas but that which could not be attain- 
ed any other way. In this way the idea could be presented as the 
concern, not just of adult educators, but of all who value freedom 
and see the relationship between freedom and education. 

In this latter respect the appeal of the new A. E.A. would 
be broader than that of the old. In another respect it would be nar- 
rower. Its appeal would be to those concerned with continuing 
education as an idea, a cause, a movement: not just university ex- 
tension (there's N.U.E.A.); not just public school adult education ia 
(there's N.A. P.S.A.E.); not human relations (there are organiza- ) | @ 
tions for that); not the solution of particular problems (there are 
cancer societies, old age clubs, community development associa- 
tions, etc.). Idon't mean this to sound invidious. But I'm suggest- 
ing a role that is not being filled by any other agency and is appro- 
priate for the A.E.A. Indeed, if this is not the role for A.E.A., | 
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I see no role for A.E,A. and no other existing organization to play 
this role. Those who respond would come from all the areas I have 
named and others. That which would be said and done would have 
relevance for many specialized areas and concerns. But the focus 
would be, not on unrelated differences, but differences in the light 
of the basic attributes that make a society valuing differences possible; 
not on glorified or routine techniques, but techniques in the light 

of and in relation to the the ends which techniques should serve. 

Stimulation and communication should be the major tasks 
of this agency: 

Stimulating ideas and action; communicating them to others; 
reporting; giving a forum for exploration and debate; providing and 
facilitating meetings. 

The audience would be two—internal and external. Inter- 
nally there would be the workers in the field of adult education, 
professional and lay. Externally would be the American people as 
a whole, particularly leaders in many fields. 

The internal audience would be reached directly through the 
Association's publications, correspondence, and meetings. 

The external audience would be reached indirectly—through 
things done, written, said, etc. , by others influenced by the Asso- 
ciation and its members, often, perhaps usually, not acting as mem- 
bers of the A.E.A., but in other capacities. # # # # # 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


By buying from Clear Creek Fur- 
niture Factory, you will be saving 
.. and serving a worthy cause. 





$49.75 fob 


Only the finest and clearest red oak is 
used throughout. Pieces are carefully 
matched as to grain and coloring of 
wood 





Owned and Operated by the 


CLEAR CREEK BAPTIST SCHOOL 
PINEVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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> 
<> FROM THIS SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN 


AN EDITORIAL. . . ry) ( 
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PRIDE is an essential factor in motivating 
a people and an area, BUT 

DON'T LET'S GET TOO PROUD TOO SOON!!! 
It's not only football games which are lost by overconfidence in 
the first quarter. 

It is a fact that of the nine states having counties con- 
sidered to be in the Applachian South, ALL increased their 
state-wide per capita income in 1956 over 1955 according to 
the October 1957 issue of ALABAMA SOCIAL WELFARE quoting from 
a recent release of the SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS source of all 
figures used in this article, BUT only three of them increased 
more than the average for the continental United States while 
six of them increased less than the average. Thus it appears 
that while the Appalachian South has gone forward, it has pro- © 4 
gressed more slowly than the rest of the nation. 

Let’s look at these figures another way: 

One southern state with only three mountain counties 
stands 12th in the nation - up one over the year before. 

Another with 42 mountain counties stands 31st in the 
nation - up two but still only 31st. 

Another with 39 mountain counties stands 39th - up 
two but still only 39th. 
For the other six states the income ratio is worse: 

One with 22 mountain counties stands 40th - it was 
40th before and just held its own. 

Another with 44 mountain counties stands 43rd - up 
two but still only 43rd. 

Another with 49 mountain counties stands 44th - down 
two, and that's no way to be headed. 

Another with 27 mountain counties stands 45th -down 
two, only four to go (D.C. is 8th, up four). 

Another with 26 mountain counties stands at 46th but 
held its own - a dubious honor. 

And still one more, this one with five mountain counties 
stands at 47th - it, too, held its own which should not have 
been difficult. 
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There are four more things to be said: 

1. The per capita average in the United States went up 
$94. The states in 12th, 3lst, and 39th places went 
up $126, $100, and $137 respectively. They are 

© 8 gaining but still have a long way to go. 

2. The per capita income of the next six in order went 
up $62, $77, $53, $51, $44, and $16. These in- 
creases are so far below the national average rate 
that there exists a comparative disadvantage of 
serious proportions. 

3. These figures include the whole of each state. It is 
reasonable to assume that if isolated and tabulated 
for the mountain counties alone, they would depict 
a situation far worse. 

4. The last word is that we in the Appalachian South 
must solve this problem, and we must solve it here 
using our own abilities, our own manpower, and our 
own resources. # # # # # 


YOUTH TALKS IT OVER 


THE YOUTH COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS 
© ¢ met at Virginia Intermont College in Bristol, Virginia, on September 
fifth to discuss Youth's part in the development of the Appalachian 
South. Leslie Skeens was chosen to attend the conference of Rural 
Youth U.S.A. Earl Begley was sent to the Conference on Citizenship in 
Washington, D.C. From left to right in the picture: Sonney Begley, 
Pine Mountain, Kentucky, P.F.Ayer, Leslie Skeens, Danville, West 
Virginia, Rev. T.B.Cowan, Berea, and Earl Begley, Yerkes, Kentucky. 





— 
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BOOKS: Rural Education wit 


CHRISTEN KOLD by Nanna Goodhope, Luther Publishing House, Blair, Neb. 
pp. 12. $2.00,cloth. $1.50 paper. 
CHRISTEN KOLD was a Dane who proved in his own verson.) ( 
ality growth the power of self-education under religious in- | 
spiration. He found much refreshment in the poems, songs, and 
preaching of Bishop Grundtvig and the activities of the leaders of 
the Laymen's Movement which broke out spontaneously in the 1840's. 
He learned to use well what Grundtvig had called the "Living Word." 
Grundtvig considered him to be the best teacher of his day in the 
North, perhaps in the whole world. He lost out with the State schools 
because he refused to teach by rote Balle’s Book of Instruction, a 
Lutheran, State-approved catechism. He was the actual founder of 
the folk schools of Denmark, which today enroll some seven thou- 
sand students and which have spread throughout the Scandinavian 
countries and have taken root in other countries. The John C. Camp- 
bell Folk School at Brasstown, North Carolina, reflects the same 
origin, traditions, and methods. 
All of this Mrs. Nanna Goodhope, an American Dane, tells 
inspiringly and effectively in her small, charming biography of 
Christen Kold. Every school principal and teacher stands an excel) 4 
lent chance to enliven and enlighten schools and teaching if he 
catches the spirit of Kold, Grundtvig, and the disciples of the folk 
school movement. To this end it will be a great help to those who 
choose to master Mrs. Goodhope's book. It is worth knowing 
Christen Kold for his own sake, but better still for the good of 
education which really educates. —Fred Browlee 
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Fine Books, Free! 


CORONET MAGAZINE’S ‘‘ SKIPPER OF THE 3 Rs”? 


describes our no-cost progran. With our 
free texts, readers help non-readers at 
home. Copies of the article are free. 





Write to: 
Good Samaritans for the 3 R's 
Admiral Ion Pursell, Director Frankfort, Kentucky 
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Gooke- 


& a CAN HEALTH BE BROUGHT INTO THE BACK VALLEYS ? 


MEDICAL SERVICES © 
FOR RURAL AREAS 
Willman A. Massie, Harvard University Press, 1957; pp.63. $1.25. 


ANY PERSON more than superficially interested in the 
problems of health in the Appalachian South can read with 
great profit this booklet written by a former chairman of the Health 


Mr. Massie's report complements the broad survey pub - 
lished by the Council last year in that here is shown in stark detail 
the desperate health problems of a southern mountain community, 
Pruden Valley in Tennessee, and how a beginning was made to im - 
€ # prove the situation. While more than half of the booklet deals with 
the developments in Pruden Valley, the tasks of the non-profit 
doctor-sponsored Tennessee Medical Foundation in six other com- 
munities in Tennessee is also summarized. 

In days when our national magazines shamelessly adver- 
tised mink cuff links for $125 (plus tax) per pair and 14-karat back 
scratchers for $455 (postage paid), the people of Pruden Valley, 
chronically trapped by a moribund mining economy, were barely 
able to subsist. 

In 1954 less than a third of the children had even one serv- 
ing of colored vegetables a day, two-thirds of the families had had 
no visits that year to a dentist; and one family in fifteen owned no 
toilet facility of any kind. ._ In 1953, one of the most prosperous years 
in our nation's history, there were no dentists and no qualified doc- 
tors in a community of a thousand large families. 

To achieve even partial solutions to the formidable but not 

De unique problems of such a community demanded the cooperation of 
y ( 4 many agencies and the devotion of many people, not the least of 
which was that of the self-effacing author himself, who served as 
field secretary of the Tennessee Medical Foundation during most of 


the years. 
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The program was not something done to or for a commun- 
ity—but rather with a community. The author with warm but un- 
emotional concision documents the resourcefulness and loyalty of 
the local people, once financial assistance, know-how, and con- 
cerned guidance were available to them. 

One cannot read Mr. Massie's report without concluding 
that the basic problem is economic. Apparently thirty to forty 
thousand dollars were imported into Pruden Valley in the three 
years covered by this study. While good medical care is no longer 
considered a luxury but a necessity and indeed even a human right 
in America, it becomes nonetheless more and more expensive. 
And its high cost cannot be met over the long haul in communities 
like this until the fabulous prosperity of modern America reaches 
even into its Pruden Valleys. 

Perhaps the title of this book review should better be: 
"Can Health be Bought in the Back Valleys ?" 

One of the main functions of government and agencies such 
as the Council of the Southern Mountains is to hasten this penetra- 
tion of prosperity. The people 
of the many Pruden Valleys of 
our region do not ask for mink 
cuff links, but they do have a 
right to expect a standard of 
living that includes oranges 
and milk. 

-Robert M. Metcalfe, M.D. 
Dr. Metcalfe is president of the 
Council of the Southern Mountains 
and one of the physicians of the 
Cumberland Clinic Foundation of Crossville, Tennessee. 4% 4 ##+# 


Somth from. Hell fon Santin $3.75 








\ Sours FROM HELL-FER-SARTIN, a short creek 
¢ J is. : Howing into the Middle Fork of the Ken- 
2 ~w~s tucky River, lies one of the most isolated 


~~ rw regions in Kentucky. There on the north 
Aa =~ slope of the Pine Mountain range in Les- 
t So iS rs” lie and Perry counties—probably the last 
7 stronghold of white, English-language folk 


a , tales in North America—Mr. Roberts _re- 
~, ? corded this rich collection. 
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MEMO: 


TO: All young people in the Appalachian South 
RE: MOUNTAIN YOUTH 
REMARKS: A walnut is very good to eat—once you get inside its a { 
shell. But you can't open it with your finger nails. You have to } 
work at opening it before you enjoy its flavor. 
Which is to say that any person who is interested in the 
development of our Appalachian South must be ready to work if 
he is to get very far in his efforts. 
One of the desperate needs in the future will be for young 
people who can write about the region and who can properly inter- 
pret it to the rest of the nation. 
We believe that MOUNTAIN YOUTH may be a way of dis- 
covering and developing young writers who can tell the world 
about our southern mountains. 
MOUNTAIN YOUTH is open to you right now. We will pub- 
lish short stories, articles, news features, or poetry. Photographs 
are always welcome and needed. Folk material of all kinds is 
solicited. The field is wide open. It is up to you to make this 
part of our magazine a real expression of your way of life. 
Send us your material soon. © 4 


MEMO: 


TO: All teachers and youth leaders in the Appalachian South 

RE: Making this magazine known to young people of the region 
REMARKS: We believe that this magazine can become a real force 
in developing a valuable regional self-consciousness. Will you help 
us by doing the following things: 

1. Call the magazine to the attention of concerned young 
people. 

2. Encourage your talented young people to write for this 
magazine. 

3. Use the magazine as a study-source in social studies, 
English, and other classes to stimulate discussion 
about the region. 

4, Tell us how we can improve this publication as a 
challenge to our young people. © 4 

5. Encourage youth to become members of the Council of 
the Southern Mountains by their taking advantage of 
the new $1.50 student membership which includes a 
subscription to MOUNTAIN LIFE &WORK. 
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4-H TRAINING -+ 


NATIONAL HONORS 


Our MOUNTAIN YOUTH cover girl, Jom Crawford, Hayesville, 
North Carolina, tells how she won national honors. Joan is a sophomore 
at the Women's (College of the University of North Carolina. 


I'M STILL DREAMING of the wonderful experiences which 

were mine as one of the North Carolina delegates to the 26th 
National 4-H Club Camp in Washington, D.C., in June of last year. 

One of the biggest events of my life came during the Camp 
when I stood with General Van Houton and Farrell Lines, 4-H mem- 
ber from Mexico, to review the troops in a special military parade 
and to receive the citation presented to the 4-H Clubs of America. 
This was certainly an inspiring climax to nine years of 4-H Club 
work. Mr. L. R. Harrill, our state 4-H Club leader, wrote me 
concerning this honor: "You were selected because of your leader- 
ship ability and project achievement." 

I first became aware of a definite need for better trained 
leadership while attending, as a youth delegate, the 1955 Conference 
of the Council of the Southern Mountains in Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 
All the group discussions pointed up this need. I immediately saw 
where the 4-H program could become an answer to this need in our 
county. 

I had already organized a Junior 4-H Club myself, but I re- 
solved to become a better leader for the group and to train them for 
junior leadership. 

After this decision opportunities for development in that 
direction became more numerous. Or perhaps the decision had 
made me more aware of opportunities for leadership. 

In the late summer of 1954 a new district 4-H Club leader 
surveyed the needs of the district and decided that we needed a 
stronger leadership program; and so evolved our first leadership 
training school. Our county delegates to this school felt that a 
similar training school would be highly beneficial to our local pro- 
gram. Accordingly, Mr. Bill Miller of the John C. Campbell Folk 
School ( Editor's note: now in Extension Work in Ohio, but still a 
member of the Youth Committee of the Council) met with us to make 
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plans for our first local 4-H leadership training school. We de- 
cided to include the two adjoining counties to make it a tri-county 
school, It was a most successful undertaking with an attendance 
of about 30 young people. 

In 1956, our second Western District Leadership Conferen 4 
had an attendance of 75. We again had a local follow-up of the dis- 
trict conference, taking in a fourth county. 

In the summer of 1956, the six Tennessee valley states held 
a conference for the children of Test Demonstration Farm families. 
Another North Carolina state 4-H Club officer and I were invited 
as special delegates. 
There we were respon- 
sible for our state's 
program, which 
pointed up the need 
for better rural lead- 
ership. 

One of my most 
worthwhile leadership 
projects was the junior 


leadership of my Busy ‘ |S 

Bee 4-H Club organ- fa 4 
ized in 1952. Begin- ——, 

ning with a member- vile “+ aac 

ship of five, it grew =~) ee 


to 12 members, Mine 

was the only Junior Joan helps Betty Davis with her Busy 
4-H Club in the county. Bee foods demonstration. 

The organization and leadership of this club grew out of my desire 
to share with others the skills and knowledge I had gained. 

Some of my objectives for the club were: to become aware 
of opportunities for personal development, as offered in 4-H Club 
work; to choose projects according to individual interest and need; 
and finally to carry these projects to completion. I wanted to de - 
velop in the members an awareness of their place in and respon- 
sibility to their community and to help them grow in leadership. 

After making a final summary of the projects and activities 
of my club members, I was pleased to see the results and the pro- 
gress the club had made as a whole toward reaching these goals. 
However, I think every one would agree that the greatest benefit © . 
the program offers is the opportunity to develop individually those 
intangible qualities which make for a richer and more satisfying 
life. # # # # # # 
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FICTION. 


LAST CHANCE 





by LESLIE SKEENS 


JIM LEWIS WAS A SMALL MAN, but he could do as big a 

day's work as anyone at Elk Creek Number 1. His short arms 
were large and powerful from loading many tons of coal during his 
years inthe mines. He wore glasses, for he seldom saw the light 
of day; he left home before day-light and returned after dark. 

On a cold morning in December, Jim climbed the hill to the 
lamp house, checked out his lamp, punched his time card, and 
was headed for his section when Frank, his 'super,'' stopped him. 

"Jim, take a car to six-butt and finish loading the shot the 
hootow! left." 

Jim was disappointed but he agreed to do it. It seemed he got 
all the dirty jobs, completing a job here where someone didn't 
finish; cleaning up there where someone left a rib-roll. He seldom 
worked on his own section two days in a row. 

The man-trip was loading and Jim climbed in. Mack sat down 
beside him and tried to start a quarrel. " Jim, take a car to six- 
butt and finish loading what the hootowl left, '' Mack grimaced with 
as much sarcasm as he could manage. 

Jim didn't answer but looked straight ahead. 

"What's the matter, Squirt?" asked Mack. "Did Frankie make 
it do something it didn't like?" 

"The truth is, Mack, I'm doing it to help get ready for tomor- 
row. Frank's going to send you to six- butt to clean up where I 
leave my scraps from lunch."' 

Mack could not answer, but sat there with a resentful look in 
his eyes. If Jim had not been so small, Mack would have clobbered 
him. Mack was like that; he liked to tease but could not take it 
himself. 

The man-trip stopped and Jim headed for six-butt. Slate and 
coal covered the track and almost buried the car. That's the way 
it was; someone else made the mess and he had to cleanup. First 
he pounded on the slate with a sledge-hammer. The top was low 
and the hammer-handle short, so that it was hard to get the slate 
broken up. After about an hour, it was in small enough pieces to 
load. He shoveled the coal and rock into the car. 
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After he had cleaned up the entry, he began to drill into the 
soft coal. The bit did well until it hit a streak of sulfur. He tried 
another bit, but it was practically impossible to drill any further. 


Well, the hole was drilled deep enough anyhow. ® 


He inserted the powder sticks and clay dummies and tamped 
them in. Then he lit the fuse and ran to the outside of the room, 
shouting ''Fire! Fire! Fire!" 

The blast rocked the car and echoed throughout the entry. He 
stood and waited for the smoke to clear out, but then he heard the 
top begin to rumble. He glanced up and saw that the entire top of 
the room would come down soon. 

He ran as fast as he could to the main entry, then stopped and 
looked back. Slate and kettle-bottoms were falling all through the 
room. The rumbling continued , and he imagined he heard a voice. 
He listened and was sure he heard someone crying. 

Jim recognized that voice! What was Mack doing back there 
in that room ? 

Jim mustered up his courage and went back in. The top had 
quit shaking momentarily. He moved timbers and slate until he 
came to where Mack lay, trapped. His head was twisted to one 
side and blood was running from his nose and mouth. 


( 


"Take it easy, Mack, and I'll try to get you out," Jim promis) « 


glancing again at the top. 

"No! Get out of here while you can, and leave me,'' Mack 
ordered. 

"Not till I get you out of here. Just lie still and be quiet." 
Jim commanded all his strength and began to heave and tug at the 
rocks covering Mack. 

"Jim, get out of here before you get crushed too! You can't 
help me now!" begged Mack with despair in his voice. 

Jim continued to work on the rocks and coal. The top began 
rumbling again and Jim knew it would soon begin falling. Finally 
the man was freed. 

Mack was a big man, and Jim had difficulty getting him out. 
He knew it was only a matter of seconds until they would both be 
trapped. Dragging and lifting the man along, Jim finally reached 
safety. 

As he was giving Mack first aid, Jim looked back at the room. 
The entry was completely filled with slate. No man could have 
lived under that top. 

Jim felt that he had done a good day's work. Maybe now Mack 
would appreciate him. Yes, Jim felt for sure that his brother 
would treat him better from now on. ¢# # # # # 
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“THE MORE WE KNOW 
THE MORE WE UNDERSTAND” 


by LAURIE SMITH 


SETTLED AMONG the hills of West Virginia is a beautiful 

4-H camp called Jackson's Mill. The Rural Youth of the 
U. S. A. reserved this for their annual conference held October 
second to sixth. Leslie Skeens, chairman of the Youth Committee 
of the Council, and I, the Smith College Workship Interne, were 
fortunate enough to be the Council's representatives, 

We had serious discussions on problems of the individual, 
the family, the community, and the nation. These topics included 
our needs for goals, lasting interests, and realization of our po- 
tential. We stressed the necessity to adjust to all situations, to 
compromise and draw together, to discover our communities' 
needs and develop a community spirit through larger participation. 
We also learned to look beyond ourselves and our own communities 
and to regard local issues, like that of segregation, as important 
to the nation and world situation. Informal discussions followed 
lectures on farming and education which emphasized the importance 
in this modern age of productive skill and management in farming. 
The only way to acquire these skills is through increased education 
of farmers, which depends on the cooperation of students, families, 
and schools to supply facilities, opportunities, and inspiration. 

We spent two evenings in folk dancing and in informal recre- 
ation. The two other evenings we organized into a national night 
and an international night. The former involved skits by the var- 
ious states. Wisconsin presented a talk on its dairy achievements 
and a German song by a male quartet; Minnesota acted out the Paul 
Bunyan story of the corn that grew so high it dried up a river bed; 
Michigan danced the "salty dog rag"; the New Englanders demon- 
strated one of their contra dances, Lady Walpole's reel; and Leslie 
Skeens played, sang, and told tales to represent the Southern Moun- 
tains. But this was not the end of the evening's program. In an 
open place in the woods near the stock barns, around a council fire 
in the shape of a tepee, and to the accompaniment of a drum and the 
bellowing of steers, representatives of the leaders of our American 
Indians gave us a demonstration of the different types of dances used 
on special occasions. 
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International night was even more exciting. It was fun to 
be given a lesson in cricket playing, commonly spoken of as the 
"English baseball;" to have "Banana Boat" explained by those who 
know the banana trade; to hear Chinese songs sung by a Formosan; 
to watch South American dances and customs portrayed; to hear a a 4 
West German account for his short leather pants held up by fancy 
decorated suspenders and called lederhausen; to hear a real Irish 
tenor sing; and to see a native Austrian waltz. 

A panel of representatives from Uraguay, British Honduras, 
Jamaica, and England discussed the differences in their farming | 
methods, production, and marketing. Another panel of American 
Indian leaders discussed their organization, the need for better 
education, and the problem of poor land. It was shocking to most 
of us to discover that on a South Dakota reservation only six cattle 
can be raised on one hundred acres of grassland. 

Sessions such as these were informative and also important 
in developing our understanding of different cultures and different 
cultural attitudes toward situations people face both here and abroad. 
Together we grew in confidence, shared our problems and experi- 
ences, and overcame barriers to join as one group with a common 
purpose. Friendships developed easily through fun sessions, such 
as the birthday party for everybody and the Chinese auction of the €@ 4 
past president's shirt. 

Spiritual meetings were included to help unify the group. 

These were a vesper service, an inspirational service Sunday morn-_ | 
ing to conclude the conference, and a midnight candle-lighting cere- | 
mony. The group standing silent with lighted candles in the amphi- 
theater before a map of the United States which was outlined by 

Japanese lanterns and which also enclosed the letters RY USA 

was truly something to remember. 

A few words cannot express all that can be gained from an 
experience of this kind, but these words repeated from the inter- | 
national night performance come close to being a summary: 


"The more we know, 
The more we understand, 
The more we understand, 
The gentler we judge." 


ee, @® ¢ 


ANSWER to "An Old Riddle:" ‘azeyn ay3z yo ATTaq ayz ur yeuof 


Toererere 
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FICTION. 


THE PENNYWINKLE 


by HAROLD BRANAM 


- THE LONG SHADOWS of the ridges were stretching over 
| the deep hollows, and over both the ridges and the hollows 
a quietness was spreading. In the west, powdery yellows, oranges, 
and reds of sunset ended another hot late-summer day in the hill 
country. 
Walking up a railroad in this hill country, in a choked hol- 
low that contained the track, the river, and the highway, were two 
people, a small boy and an old man. Each carried on his back a 
burlap sack which bumped against him and jingled with each step. 
id. Each wore muddy brogans, faded overalls, and a faded blue cotton 
shirt. The small boy's name was Billy. He was ten years old. 
Billy and his grandfather were going fishing. 
The old man walked steadily up the railroad with his eyes 
@ 2 riveted on the black hole of a tunnel about a quarter-mile ahead, 
"You tired?" he said to Billy, who walked along looking down and 
dragging his feet in the cinders of the railroad bed. 


- | Billy looked up. "A little." His voice was thin and high- 
su pitched, contrasting with the deep quavering old-man voice of his 
P grandfather. 


"Don't worry," said his grandfather. 'We're about there." 

Billy looked across the narrow river to the highway, watch- 
ing the bright out-of-state tourist cars go zooming by on the straight 
stretch and listening to the tires scream when the cars hit the sharp 
curve at the end of the stretch. 

After a while they reached the tunnel. 'We can't go in yet," 
said his grandfather, pointing to the signal block in front of the 
tunnel. "There's a train coming." 

They threw down their sacks and waited. The only sound 
was the river flowing by below. They could no longer see the sun- 
set because they had come into the shadow of the ridge. Shortly 

@ # the rails began to creak. Then they heard the eerie wail of the train 
blowing at the other end of the tunnel. The train hit the tunnel with 
a clatter. The clamor increased until the sleek diesel engine burst 
from the opening with a sudden whoosh. They stood and listened to 
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the clickety-click, clickety-clickety of the wheels and looked 
at the people inside sleeping in their seats. After the train passed 
they got back on the track and started through the tunnel. The rails 
continued to creak. The man and the boy hurried through. 

When they reached the other end of the tunnel, they steppe { 
off the tracks and threw down their sacks again. At this end of the 
tunnel there was a bridge. Billy sat down on his sack. His grand- 
father pulled out a large red handkerchief and mopped his brow. 

"TI never did like to go through that tunnel there," he said. 

"That's the tunnel where that convict was killed when this railroad 

was being built. This railroad was built by convict labor. One of 

the convicts tried to escape and a guard shot him. See here," his i 
grandfather pointed to a large rock beside the tunnel. "They left | 
a marker." 

Billy got to his feet and went over to the rock. On it, long 
ago, had been chiseled a sign. Billy could barely make out the 
words. He read aloud, "Ben Bowlyn, convict—killed here—by a 
guard—while trying to escape—October 11, 1919." Billy looked at 
his grandfather, 'Do you remember back then, Grandpa?" 

"Yes ,"" his grandfather replied, running his handkerchief 
over his grayed thatch of hair. 

"Say, isn't this the Pennywinkle ?"asked Billy. é@ 4 
"Yes ,"" replied his grandfather. 

"This is where Daddy and I stayed all night when we went 
fishing last year. There's a big cliff right over there." Billy 
pointed off to one side of the railroad. "Did you ever stay here all | 
night , Grandpa?" 

"Yes, many times," his grandfather said. 

"Are we staying here tonight, Grandpa?" 

"No, we're going to cross the bridge and go on up the river 
about half a mile." 

"Let's stay here, Grandpa." 

"You don't want to stay here, do you? They say this place 
is haunted. Are you afraid of ghosts ?"" asked Grandpa, studying 
the cinders at his feet. 

Billy thought a moment. "Well—no. Are you, Grandpa?" 

His grandfather jerked up his head. 'Why—why, no." He 
shook his head. "I don't believe in 'em myself. But we'd better 
go on up the river."' His grandfather lifted his sack. @ 3 
Billy still sat on his. "I'm tired, Grandpa." 

"It's only about half a mile more," said his grandfather. 
"Let's stay here," repeated Billy. 
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i His grandfather turned, a little irritated, and looked at 

i Billy sitting on the sack. 'Men used to come here and drink and 

ils gamble too—a long time ago." 

| "TI believe you really do believe in ghosts," said Billy. 

@ e "Yes, Ido," said his grandfather, "and I hope they run off 

e with you while we're here tonight."" He turned and went down the 

\- railroad embankment and started walking toward the Pennywinkle 
cliff. Billy jumped up, grabbed his sack, and followed. 

About a hundred feet in the bushes they came under the over- 

1 hanging cliff. Here was a wide roomy space—a nice place to camp 
in when it rained—and someone had made an attempt at construct- 

ing a fireplace. The ceiling was blackened from smoke, and a 

| few beer cans and food wrappings lay strewn around. A rat scur- 
ried from the fireplace and ran into a hole at the back of the room- 
like area. 

Billy's grandfather threw down his sack. "Well, this is home 
for tonight. First we'll go down to the river and set our lines. Then 

’ we'll come back and gather firewood so we can cook supper." 

They took their fishing lines from the sacks, then went into 
the bushes and cut and trimmed some poles. They tied the lines to 
the poles and walked down a path to the river where they set them. 

@ # Then they went along the river, setting out throw-lines for catfish, 
tying the lines to limber branches of trees that overhung the water, 
and baiting them with hunks of greasy pork. Watersnakes slid away 
and bullfrogs plunked into the water as they crashed up the bank 

1 | through canes and rushes. 

Darkness was coming on when they hurried back to the cliff. 
Quickly they gathered a supply of wood for the night. They built a 
fire and fried potatoes and thick slices of country ham which they 

r ate with coffee and cold cornbread which they had brought from 
home. They watched the stars and listened to the whippoorwills. 
Supper finished, they fished from off a large rock where they could 

see the railroad bridge near the tunnel. Every hour or so a train 
passed and blew for the tunnel as it crossed the bridge. They 
caught several rock bass and sunfish. 

About ten o'clock Grandpa stood up and stretched. "Well, 

I guess that's about all for tonight. We'll check our throw-lines 
and then turn in." 

@ * They lit the smelly carbide lamp and went plodding through 
the undergrowth up the edge of the river. While his grandfather 
checked the throw-lines and rebaited the ones that needed it, Billy 
tried to slip up on the large bullfrogs which croaked up and down 
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the bank. There were no fish on the lines, but they did have a 
muddy foot-long waterdog which crawled about and hissed at them 
as they pulled it onto the bank. 
They were climbing back up the path to the cliff, when 
Billy's grandfather grabbed him by the shoulder. "Wait, listen!" e 1 
he said. "Hear that!" 
Billy stopped. He heard a small stone come rolling down 
the side of the cliff, clunkety-clunk, clunkety-clunk-clunk. The 
stone lodged. They waited but heard no more. 
' 
; 





Finally his grandfather whispered, "You know what that is ?"' 

"Sounds like a stone rolling down the cliff." 

"People say it's the dead convict rolling stones down the 
cliff. They say he's hunting for the guard that killed him." 

Billy could feel the hair at the nape of his neck rising. An- 


other stone came rolling down the cliffside. Clunkety-clunk, 
clunkety-clunk-clunk-clunk. Billy shivered, but not from 
the cold. 


"I - -I'm glad I'm not the guard," he said. 

They went on up to the cliff. As they came underneath, the 
rat scampered from their packs into the hole in the rock, kicking 
up little puffs of rock-dust in front of the fire. They threw more 
wood on the fire and got it blazing once more, then rolled up in a 
their blankets. Billy lay staring into the flames. The night was 
quiet except for the sound of the river flowing over the rocks below. 

"Grandpa, why did the guard kill the convict?" 

His grandfather rolled over slowly and looked at him. 

"What - why, because he tried to escape." He pulled up his 
blanket and rolled back again. 

"Grandpa," said Billy, tentatively. 

His grandfather rolled back. Billy continued, "I've been 
thinking. I wonder what being a convict is like." 

"Don't ask me," said his grandfather. "I never was a con- 
vict.'"" In the distance a train whistled, shattering the quietness of 
the night. 

"Why does a man become a convict?" 

"For killing and stealing and such like. Murderers and rob- 
bers must pay the price for their crimes." The approaching train 


blew again, much closer. 
"Did the man who fought and killed another man over Grand@ 4 


ma get to be a convict?" 
"What—" His grandfather sat up abruptly. 
"You know, back when Grandma was a girl and still courting, 
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before you married her. You know—the man who shot another man 
because of her. Did you know him?" 
The train came by on the bridge then just as Billy finished 





. ® speaking. 
His grandfather shouted over the noise of the passing train, 
"Who told you about that!" 
"I don't know," shouted Billy. "I just heard somebody talk- 
ing about it once." 
His grandfather sat staring hard at him. For a moment 
Billy felt scared of his grandfather. Then the sound of the train 
was gone, and the old man said quietly, 'That was a long time ago. 
Don't talk about dead people. It's bad luck. Now go to sleep." 
Billy shut his eyes. When he opened them later, his grand- 
father was still sitting staring into the fire. Billy dozed off. 
He was awakened by the old man's shaking him. He sat up 
and blinked the sleep from his eyes. It was still dark. 
"What time is it?" he asked. 
"About four o'clock. Time to check the throw-lines." 
They threw more wood on the fire, then went down to the 
river and started checking the lines. The full moon was out ina 
€ & clear sky. They hardly needed a light to see with. They found 
several small catfish and a large mud turtle. 
On their way back up the path with the fish, they heard the 
stones again, Clunkety-clunk-clunk, clunkety-clunk. 
"There goes them infernal stones again," said the old man. 
Clunkety-clunk, clunkety-clunk-clunk. Crash! 
"Watch out, Grandpa!" screamed Billy. 
A large boulder came beating down the path. They leaped to 
one side, but the boulder veered off the path toward them. Then, 
just as it reached them, it struck a tree root and bounded over their 
heads. It went tearing on through the bushes below, and they heard 
it splash into the river. Then everything was quiet, and they could 
hear a train blowing in the distance. 
"Run, Billy!'"' his grandfather shouted. "It's me he's after!" 
i 
¢ "I'm the railroad guard that killed him! I married her after 
he was put in prison, and he said he'd get me when he got out! Run!" 

@ The old man started running through the bushes away from 
the cliff. Billy followed in the dark as fast as he could, They 
reached the railroad. Billy fell in the dark at the edge of the em- 

| bankment. His grandfather scrambled up it and started across the 

24 bridge. He was halfway across when he heard Billy shout to wait. 


on 
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He stopped. Then they both heard the train blow on the other side 
of the tunnel. 
"Run, Grandpa!" Billy shrilled. 'There's a train coming!" 
He heard his grandfather clumping across the bridge. The 
the sounds of running were drowned out by the clatter inside the s 
tunnel. After what seemed a long while, with the clatter building 
up inside the tunnel, the train shot from the tunnel and out onto the 
bridge, catching the running figure of the old man in its headlights 
for an instant before it ran him down just as he reached the other 
end. # # # # # 


SES Spee eceaeeaeaa 
AN OLD RIDDLE... 


WHO AM I ? 


There was a man of Adam's race a 
Who had a certain dwelling place: 

Not in heaven nor in hell, 

Nor on this earth where mortals dwell — 

A house complete, well covered o'er 

Where no man lived, since or before, 

Its windows bright, its parts were neat, 

Its structures everywhere complete. 

It was not composed of human art 

Brick, wood, nor stone of any part. 

Now if you know this man of fame, 

Tell me where he lived, and what's his name. 


-- Submitted by LESLIE SKEENS 
ANSWER - page 6. 


( This folk riddle appears in many forms throughout the Appalachian 
South. It is a part of the folk heritage that we cam use among our- 
selves and pass on to our children. Do you know other such old rid- 
dles that have come down in your family? If so, we would like to @ 
have you share them with other young people. Send them to us with 
your name and address -- and the answer, of course! We shall be 
glad to publish them. Address your riddles to this magazine, Box 
2000, Gllege Station, Berea, Kentucky. ) 














COMING EVENTS 





CHRISTMAS COUNTRY DANCE SCHOOL, sponsored by the Country 
Dance Society of America, Berea College, and the Council, will be 


held at Berea, Kentucky, December 26, 1957 to January 1, 1958. 


all 


THE 46TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Council of the Southern 
Mountains, Inc., will be held at the Mountain View Hotel in Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, February 12 noon through February 15 noon, 1958. 


THE EASTERN KENTUCKY REGIONAL MEETING of the Council is set 
for March 15 in Berea. 


THE SPRING SESSION OF PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS , Penland, 
North Carolina, opens March 17. 


THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT RECREATION CONFERENCE of N.R.A. meets 
at Cumberland Falls State Park April 14,15 and 16. This is Kentucky’s 
year to be host to Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, and North 


& | e Carolina. 
THE 23RD ANNUAL MOUNTAIN FOLK FESTIVAL will be held at 
Berea College April 17-19. 


THE APPALACHIAN FUND AFFILIATES will meet in Berea April 17-18. 





THE JOHN C. CAMPBELL FOLK SCHOOL, Brasstown, North Carolina, 
holds special classes in HANDICRAFTSApril 14-26, June 2-14, and July 
28-August 16 and in RECREATION June 23-July 4. Little Folk School, 
for local children, is June 9-21. 


THE CRAFTSMAN’ S FAIR of the Southern Highland Handicraft 
Guild is set for July 14-18 in Asheville, North Carolina. 












If you would like to subscribe to this magazine, fill in 
your name and address on the form below and send with 
$1.00 to the Council of the Southern Mountains, Inc. 
Box 2000, College Station, Berea, Kentucky. 











THE COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS, INC.,works to share the best 
traditions and human resources of the Appalachian South with the 
rest of the nation. It also seeks to help meet some of the social, 
educational, spiritual,and cultural needs peculiar to this mountain 
territory. It works through and with schools, churches, medical 
centers and other institutions, and by means of sincere and able 
individuals both within and outside the area. 

--Participation is invited on these bases-- 

Student membership $ 1.50 

Active individual membership $ 3.00 to 4.00 

Supporting membership 5.00 to24, 00 

Sustaining membership 25.00 or more 

Institutional membership 5.00 or more 


--Subscriptions: to MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK included in all memberships-- 


NAME. 











(Please detach and mail to Box 2000, College Station, Berea, Ky.) 


For Members: 


According to our records, 
your membership and/or 
subscription appears to 
have expired as indicated. 
We are continuing to send 
you current issues in the 
belief that you do not 
wish us to drop you from 


, our membership. May we e 
corner is 

. 9 } 
NOT turned i hear from you? 


up, you are 
up to date. 








XUM 


